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been undertaken, have been confined to what may be regarded as 
rather the borders of the wilderness proper. The proposition has 
been made to have the entire central portion of the tract, that 
part which we have called the " wilderness," set apart by the 
Legislature as a State park in which lumbering and mining opera- 
tions should be forbidden ; where the fish and game should be 
protected, and from which private residences should be excluded, 
except those required for the necessary guards and keepers. In 
short, it is proposed to keep the " North Woods" as nearly in 
their primitive condition as possible, and make this natural park 
bear much the same relation to the State of New York that the 
great Yellowstone Park does to the national domain. On many 
accounts it would be matter of rejoicing could this project be 
carried out. The land, as we have intimated, is not worth cutting 
up into farms ; indeed, we have it on the authority of a prominent 
agriculturist, recently deceased, and who was familiar with the 
resources of the region, that it could never be made to pay for the 
expense of tillage. There is, undoubtedly, a large amount of 
valuable timber on the mountain slopes ; but, apart from the fact 
that to bring it to market would be so expensive as to make the 
profitableness of the transaction somewhat problematical, it is 
becoming daily a matter of more certain demonstration that the 
cutting off of the timber along our principal water-sheds, and 
around the head-waters of our rivers, is having a most pernicious 
effect on our climate, as well as on our water supply and upon 
the crops throughout all the lowlands along our streams. It is a 
fact, now well established, that not only does the presence of 
dense forests cause more water to be precipitated upon the ground 
underneath them than falls upon cleared land, but that the water 
which does fall is kept by the foliage of the trees, and by the 
fallen leaves which carpet the ground, from running immediately 
off and causing destructive floods. On the contrary, it is allowed 
to soak slowly into the earth, and thus finds its way gradually to 
the springs and lakes and streams, permeating and moistening 
all the soil, and nourishing instead of destroying the " kindly 
fruits of the -earth." It is matter of notoriety that since the de- 
struction of our forests the streams have dwindled in size, in some 
cases practically disappearing ; destructive floods and equally dis- 
astrous droughts have become common instead of exceptional oc- 
currences, and the question of an adequate supply of water has 
become a serious one, not only in our cities, but throughout our 
rural districts as well. It is much to be hoped, therefore, that the 
great water-shed which feeds the noble Hudson, of which every 
American has reason to be proud, may be left undisturbed. 

This is, perhaps, a commonplace and commercial view to take 
of the subject, but there is not lacking another and more aesthetic 
side to it. Apart from the value of the wilderness as a health- 
giving resort for those who are confined for most of the year to 
sedentary pursuits, and to whom a summer vacation is a neces- 
sity — and no wise legislator would think this a trivial matter — 
apart from this there remains the consideration of the value of 
such a tract as looked at from an artistic stand-point. America 
has the proud distinction of possessing some of. the best painters 
of landscapes in the world ; and the reason is, undoubtedly, to be 
looked for, in great part, in the fact that we possess the finest 
natural scenery in the world. There are lacking to us the mag- 
nificent castles, the moss-grown ruins, the artificial landscapes of 
the older countries of Europe ; but nowhere else on the globe 
can one be brought into such immediate contact with Nature in 
her most primitive dress and in her grandest forms. In other 
lands the artist may find sources of inspiration in contemplating 
the works of the great geniuses who have gone before him, which 
are lacking to him here ; but in no other land can he drink so 
deeply from the wells of Nature's greatest achievements. That 
those advantages have been improved it needs only to look at the 
works of our leading artists to prove — it is not necessary that we 
should indulge in the seeming invidiousness of naming any of 
them. Year after year, however, the grandest features of the 
scenery in the vicinity of our great cities have been disappearing, 
and artists have been obliged to push farther and farther from 
civilization in search of the inspiration of which we have spoken, 
until even the savage Indian tribes of the Far West have become 
almost familiarized to the sight of the man with the color box 
and sketching-stool. The Adirondack region is one of the last 
strongholds of primitive nature left near us ; and, for the sake of 
all that is aesthetic among us, as well as for the sake of artists 



who can not take longer trips, let us hope this natural park may 
be left to us. 

We have spoken of the wild and rugged nature of the scenery 
in the wilderness — and, in the main, this is true enough; but 
wildness and grandeur are by no means its only characteristics. 
Within its penetralia may be found every variety of scenery ex- 
cept the pastoral element of cultivated farms, trim fences, and 
well-kept hedges. There are babbling brooks 'whirling gayly along 
over pebbly bottoms ; rushing torrents leaping and foaming down 
mountain sides, even as the "water comes down at Lodore ; " 
angry rapids tearing in mad haste around and over huge rocks, 
and lofty cataracts plunging perpendicularly into dark pools from 
which they send up columns of dense spray. Here may be seen, 
too, placid lakes whose bosoms are only disturbed by the trout 
rising to catch the summer fly ; by the waterfowl skimming along 
their surface ; or the loon, whose shrill cry, as he rises from 
some long dive, startles the deer in the adjacent forest. 

It is to one of these quieter scenes that Mr. J. S. Davis has 
introduced us in the admirable picture which we engrave in this 
number of The Aldine. The smooth water, which may be either 
a slow-moving stream, or a bend in one of the many chains of 
lakes scattered through the entire region ; the old birches in the 
foreground, from which the bark, loosened by time, is peeling like 
a cast-off garment, the trunks crossing one another and the 
branches intertwining, showing that no mortal hand has ever 
interfered with their natural growth ; the tangled forest, which 
shuts out the view in the distance, and the clear sky, of which we 
catch a glimpse through the tree tops — all these make up a pic- 
ture to delight the artist and the lover of nature ; while the flying 
waterfowl, whose cry is the only sound which breaks the profound 
silence, the group of deer on the opposite bank, evidently pausing 
to investigate the unwonted clamor, give to the scene life and 
animation, which are still farther heightened by the presence of 
the cautious hunter, who has paddled his light canoe among the 
lily-pads in the sheltered nook in the foreground, from which 
covert he will presently wake the echoes with the shot which is 
destined to bring down the antlered leader of the timid herd. 
Many a one among our readers, we fancy, would like to be in the 
hunter's place, and would consent to forego the contemplation of 
the beauties of the landscape until he had secured the venison. 
The picture is a valuable one, not only as giving a striking and 
truthful example of Adirondack scenery, but also as a specimen 
of what Mr. Davis — an American artist " to the tips of his nails" 
— can do in reproducing the beautiful landscapes of his country. 
To the lover of the picturesque, too, it will appeal at once by its 
intrinsic excellence without reference to the locality or the name 
of the artist ; and this, after all, is the best test of a good picture. 
The time chosen is evidently the early morning ; and so wholly 
has the spirit of that most perfect part of the day been preserved 
by the artist, one is transported, as it were, in looking'upon it, to 
the solemn aisles of the wilderness — Nature's great temple — and 
is irresistibly forced to think of the glories of the opening day and 
of the rising of that luminary which has been revered since time 
began, and is to-day worshiped by a large portion of the world's 
inhabitants. — Sidney Grey. 
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There is, probably, not a private gallery in this or any other 
country in which the paintings of the class styled genre do not 
far outnumber those of any other class. In such public galleries 
as those to be found in all the large cities of Europe, the case is 
undoubtedly different for a number of reasons. In the first place, 
those galleries are the results of many years of accumulation of 
pictures by rich and, many times, unscrupulous sovereigns and 
governments ; and, consequently, represent the taste not of one 
but of many men. In the next place, it is natural that the paint- 
ings ordered by a nation should be more or less historical, or 
should possess some historical interest on account of the artist, or 
of the circumstances under which they were painted or acquired. 
In this category must be included such portraits of distinguished 
men and women as usually find their way into public galleries. 
In private life, however, the case is entirely different. The num- 
ber of portraits and of historical pieces must necessarily be lim- 
ited, and the man who has the means to have in his house a 
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THE WELL THAT SPEAKS. — After A. Vely. 



gallery of works of art is almost certain to spend most of his 
money on either genre pictures or landscapes. If the genre pic- 
tures take the lead, it is not at all to be wondered at, for it is 
only another illustration of the taste which leads people to read 
novels and other stories. It will be readily seen that the genre 
painter has a vast field from which to choose his subjects ; in 
fact, he is limited only by his powers of vision. He may, in the 
words of a distinguished writer on art, " either degrade his art by 
recording trivial events or actions better forgotten, or ennoble it 
by immortalizing scenes which will bring the thoughts and feel- 
ings of other times and other classes vividly before the mind of 
the spectator. * * * He may adopt what is known as the 
grand or ideal style, and attempt to express the highest idea 



conceivable of natural perfection, or he may choose the realistic 
or materialistic style, and exhibit things exactly as they are, with- 
out alteration or improvement." A genre picture, it will be seen, 
therefore, is on canvas what the novel, the story, the sketch is 
supposed to be on paper — a representation of some phase of 
human life, and hence the reason it appeals so forcibly to human 
feeling. As we recognize in the poet or the novelist more or less 
of the artist, as shown in the fact that he, when at the head of 
his class, constructs his story upon the true principles of unity 
of design which must necessarily actuate the painter or sculp- 
tor who produces combinations or compositions, so we find more 
or less of the poet and the story-teller in the artist who paints 
either genre, historical, or landscape pictures, or even portraits. 
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ON GOOD TERMS WITH HIMSELF. — After F. Vinea. 



It is, in every case, the skill of the artist which tells the story ; 
and it is no less possible to tell an intelligible story in a land- 
scape or a mere family portrait than it is in the most elaborate 
historical or heroic composition. In regard to the story-telling 
capacities of landscapes we need only refer to any gallery of 
good pictures, or, better yet, perhaps, to the pages of The 
Aldine, for full proof and illustration of what we have said. As 
to the possibility of telling a long story in a portrait, we could 
point to several world-renowned instances, some of which have 
appeared in our columns, but we may illustrate it by relating an 
anecdote of the painter Stuart — whose portrait of Washington 
is the generally recognized standard — told by his daughter. Mr. 
Stuart, while living in England, was engaged by the Duke of 



Northumberland to paint the portraits of his two children, a son 
and daughter. Being asked by the artist if he had any choice 
as to the position in which they should be represented, the 
duke answered that his daughter, who was very pretty, was 
inclined to be vain of her beauty, and that her brother was fond 
of teasing her on the subject, and he would like it if they could 
be so portrayed as to indicate these peculiarities of disposition. 
Stuart thereupon painted the two children as standing by the 
fish pond, the girl admiring her face, as shown in the water ; 
while the boy threw stones into the pond to spoil the reflection. 
This was a portrait, but it was, after all, as much a story ; and, 
excepting the likenesses, as much a composition emanating from 
the artist's brain as any genre piece ever painted. 
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If American artists have, heretofore, produced better portraits 
and landscapes than historical and genre pictures, the reason is 
not far to seek. In the first place, portrait painting is not only 
the usual resource of the struggling artist, but it is also the form 
of art work which is most remunerative in a new and growing 
country. In the next place, we have very little of national his- 
tory upon which the artist can fall back, and our people have 
cared comparatively little for scenes from the history of other 
countries. Our country has been lavishly dealt with by nature in 
the matter of beautiful landscapes, while our population has, until 
a comparatively recent period, not been of the class to furnish so 
much material for the genre painter. Add to these facts the 
consideration that our leading characteristic has been an earnest- 
ness of character, which militated much against any purely 
imaginative work, and we have reason 
sufficient for the fact that we have pro- 
duced so few American novelists, and 
also that genre painting is yet in its in- 
fancy among us. 

That this will not always be the case, 
however, is abundantly shown in the fact 
that genre pictures by foreign artists are 
coming year by year to be more in de- 
mand here, and in the further fact that 
American artists are paying more and 
more attention to the painting of the 
figure, even in essentially landscape pic- 
tures, and to the production of genre 
pieces of the higher class. 

How thoroughly genre pictures are 
appreciated by the art-buying public of 
the United States is pretty well shown 
by the preponderance of works of that 
class in every public exhibition or sale of 
private galleries. Indeed, French and 
other foreign painters of such pictures 
have, for several years, found a mine of 
wealth in the pockets of rich and culti- 
vated Americans ; and not a little of the 
comfort as well as reputation of such 
artists as Meissonier, Gerome, Makart, 
Bouguereau, Cabanel, Zamacois, Vely, 
and a host of others, most of whose 
names are familiar to Aldine readers, 
has been due to the purses of their ad- 
mirers on this side the Atlantic. As a 
rule, these artists have been represented 
here by some of their best works ; but 
this has not always been the case in 
public exhibitions, and it is noteworthy 
that many of the pictures painted for 
and sent to the Philadelphia Exposition 
of 1876, especially those by foreign art- 
ists, were, for some unexplained reason, 
such as by no means did them justice. 
Illustrations of this fact will occur to 
most of our readers who visited the Ex- 
hibition, and compared the pictures there 
shown with specimens of work by the 
same artists to be seen elsewhere. An instance may be cited in 
the picture, " A Lady with a Guitar," shown by Auguste Vely, a 
French artist of merit and repute, who was medaled in the 
Salon of 1874, but whose reputation was certainly not enhanced 
by the namby-pamby picture he sent to Philadelphia. We do 
him better justice than he did himself, by giving one of his works 
which is not only much better but is more truly representative 
of his powers and his style. —A. Saule. 



A GLANCE AT SCULPTURE. 

ARCHITECTURE is generally considered the eldest of the arts, 
and in a certain sense this is no doubt correct, as men certainly 
built houses before they ornamented them ; but the distance from 
the hut of the primitive man to the Cathedral of Strasbourg is 
much greater than that which separates even the humblest 




MY FIRST FRIEND. — After F. Barzaghi. 



known specimens of sculpture from the finest masterpieces we 
possess. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to consider the rude 
hut of the savage a work of art, we ought to award the palm of 
age to sculpture. Men undoubtedly carved forms in wood or 
stone, or moulded them in clay, before they attempted anything 
like painting or engraving. Of course we have no data whereby 
to determine* the relative antiquity of the two arts of painting 
and sculpture, since, from their perishable nature, pictures rarely 
endure for more than a few centuries at most — the works of the 
masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which we still 
possess, having been preserved only by the exercise of the great- 
est care ; and even at that many of them are almost obliterated 
by the hand of Time, that edax rerum. We have specimens of 
sculpture, however, dating from a period of nearly or quite four 

thousand years before the beginning of 
our era. Indeed, an Egyptian statue of 
one of their kings, which would have 
done no discredit to the sculptors of a 
much later period, was exhibited at the 
Universal Exposition at Paris, in 1867. 
It is a fact worth recording, too, that this 
singular statue, instead of being carved 
from stone, was of cedar, and had orig- 
inally been covered with a thin coat of 
colored stucco, of which only a portion 
remained. Aside from its antiquity, this 
remarkable work of art is interesting to 
the art student for its intrinsic excel- 
lence. It was found in a tomb, the in- 
scriptions on which showed it to be that 
of Ra-em-Ke, a king of Egypt of the 
fifth dynasty — about the year 4,000 B. C. 
The statue is, therefore, undoubtedly a 
portrait of that monarch ; and the cele- 
brated French critic, M. Lenormant, says 
of it, that as a study of nature, as a strik- 
ing and life-like portrait, it is unsurpassed 
by any Grecian work ; that everything 
being faithfully copied from living .nature, 
it is evidently a true portrait. He states 
that the modeling of the body is marvel- 
ous, but it is the head which most chal- 
lenges admiration. The able writer calls 
the latter a prodigy of life, and says that 
" the mouth, parted by a slight smile, 
seems about to speak. The expression 
of the eyes is almost distressing. The 
eye-balls are shaded by lids of bronze, 
and are formed of pieces of opaque white 
quartz, in the centre of which are in- 
serted rounded bits of rock crystal to 
represent the pupils. Under each crystal 
is fixed a shining nail, which indicates 
the visual point and produces the aston- 
ishing and life-like expression." Such 
praise from such a source must give us a 
high conception of the progress which 
the art of sculpture had made at that re- 
mote date. Unfortunately, if painting 
was at all known then, we have no specimens to show how far it 
had progressed, nor how it compared with the sister art. Con- 
sidering, however, what we know of the history of art develop- 
ment in later times and other countries, it is safe to assume that 
painting had not reached any such point of perfection. There is, 
indeed, this to be said in reference to the two arts, that, whereas 
the painters of to-day are, as a body, equal, and even in many 
cases superior, to the most ancient of those of whose works we 
have any record, our finest specimens of sculpture date from very 
remote ages. The Medici Venus still remains the model of all 
that is most beautiful in the female form, although its age is so 
great as to have become a matter of mere conjecture, and one 
can only wonder, when looking at it, that any sculptor could 
have been found to replace its missing parts — a task which even 
Michael Angelo refused to attempt for the Farnese Hercules, 
and which an inferior artist undertook to his lasting discomfiture. 
Let us not be misunderstood as claiming that there are no 



